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were generally apprehended during these weeks. That Haig persisted
too long is admitted by many of his admirers ; that he sacrificed his
army from vanity or vainglorious fear of confessing himself wrong
is an idea totally at variance with his modest and conscientious char-
acter. Whatever the final judgment, Passchendaele remained for
those who took part in it the ghastliest memory of the war. Its story-
is that of heroic fighting against desperate odds, vain attempts to
advance over shell-scarred and water-logged ground, in an autumn
of heavy storms and blinding rain, of fearful casualties and painful
death in a veritable Slough of Despond. The casualties (400,000) were
by no means the heaviest of those incurred in the great offensives,
but in the conditions at Passchendaele they seemed to be the climax ,
of the horrors of trench warfare.
The extraordinary animus of Lloyd George's subsequent attack upon
Haig tells its own story of the strain between the Government and the
Command in France at this time, and the details may be filled in from
Sir Henry Wilson's Diaries. The relations of the Prime Minister
with Haig and his alter ego Robertson, the Chief of the General Staff,
had from the beginning been those of mutual distrust. They were
survivors from the Asquith regime, whom he regarded justly as the
principal obstacles to the changed direction of the war which he so
ardently desired. Both were rigidly opposed to the transfer of any
large body of troops from West to East, and did not hesitate to express
their view that any such operation would be the ruin of the Allied
cause. Being unwilling, for the reasons that he has stated in his
" Memoirs," to displace them, the Prime Minister sought to reduce
their authority, in the early days by the surprise stroke which placed
them in subordination to Nivelle, and later by the appointment of
Wilson as the representative of the British military authorities on the
Supreme Council constituted at the end of the year to co-ordinate the
operations of the Allies. Candid and open dealing between the
Government and its two principal military officers became extremely
difficult in these circumstances, and both were constantly made aware
that their supersession was under consideration.
If it came to argument both sides were well provided with missiles.
Haig, if he wished, could point to the failure of the Nivelle plan so
warmly espoused by the Prime Minister, and so burdensome in its
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